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But I did not know then how lucky we were to be
travelling in carriages at all ; nor what an honour it was
to be presented to the local governors through whose
districts we passed.

It was only later in captivity, when merged in a band of
prisoners, that I understood the pomp and circumstance
that attended those early days. In 1915 a prisoner was
still a rarity to the Turks. They were curious about us,
and to some extent the curiosity was mutual. I kept
comparing the Beys and Pashas I encountered with the
descriptions of similar officials given by Kinglake in
Eothen.

We were generally received in a long low room, with
carpeted divans along one wall, and a few chairs for
distinguished visitors. The local magnate sat at a desk,
on which were set a saucer containing an inky sponge, a
dish of sand, some reed pens, a box of cigarettes. A scribe
stood beside the Kaimakam and handed him documents,
which he scrutinised as if they were works of art, holding
them delicately in his left hand as a connoisseur might
consider his porcelain Then with a reed pen he would
scratch at the paper in his hand, and after sprinkling it
carefully with sand would return it to the scribe. All this
was incidental to his conversation with us or with other
members of the audience.

At Samarra our demeanour was sorely tried. Travellers
say that the author of the Arabian Nights sleeps here, as
well as the Twelfth Imam who is to rise again on the
Day of Judgment, and that the presence of such distin-
guished dead has made the living inclined to be truculent:
we found it to be no traveller's tale.

We had halted in the rest-house on the right bank of
the river when a sergeant came to us from the Kaimakam